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came to miss him when he departs. But, to 
tell you the truth, he takes more than his share 
of our common purse.' 'What! is he avari. 
cious ?' ' Quite the reverse ; hut he's so 
cursedly fond of building, he invests all his 
money (and wants us to invest all ours) in 
houses ; and there's one confounded dog of 
bricklayer, who runs him up terrible bills, — a 
fellow called ' Cunning Nat,' who is equally 
adroit in spoiling ground and improving ground 
rent.' 

" Threading a gallery or passage, Augustus 
preceded our hero, opened a door, and intro- 
duced him into a long, low apartment, where 
sat, round a table spread with pipes and liquor, 
some ten or a dozen men, while at the top of 
the table, in an arm chair, presided Gentleman 
George. That dignitary was a portly and 
comely gentleman, with a knowing look, and 
a Welsh wig, worn, as the Morning Chronicle 
says of his Majesty's hat, ' in a degagi man- 
ner, on one side.' Being afflicted with the 
gout, his left foot reclined on a stool ; and the 
attitude developed, despite of a lamb's-wool 
stocking, the remains of an exceedingly good 
leg. As Gentleman George was a person of 
majestic dignity among the Knights of the 
Cross, we trust we shall not be thought irre- 
verent in applying a few of the words by which 
the foresaid Morning Chronicle depicted his 
Majesty, on the day he laid the first stone of 
his father's monument, to the description of 
Gentleman George. ' He had on a handsome 
blue coat and a white waistcoat ;' moreover, 'he 
laughed most good-humouredly,' as, turning to 
Augustus Tomlinson, he saluted him with — 
' So, this is the youngster you present to us. — 
Welcome to the ' Jolly Angler !' Give us 
thy hand, young sir ; I shall be happy to blow 
a cloud with thee.' ' With all due submission,' 
said Mr. Tomlinson, ' I think it may first be 
as well to introduce my pupil and friend to his 
future companions.' ' You speak like a leary 
cove,' cried Gentleman George, still squeezing 
our hero's hand ; and turning round in his el- 
bow-chair, he pointed to each member, as he 
severally introduced his guests to Paul — ' Here,' 
said he, ' here's a fine chap at my right hand — 
(the person thus designated was a thin, mili- 
tary-looking figure, in a shabby riding frock, 
and with a commanding, bold, aquiline coun- 
tenance, a little the worse for wear) — here's a 
fine chap for you ; Fighting Attie we calls 
him ; he's a devil on the road. ' Halt — deliver 
— must and , shall — can't and shan't — do as I 
bid you, or go the devil,' — that's all Fighting 
Attie's palaver ; and, 'sdeath, it has a wonder- 
ful way of coming to the point ! A famous 
cull is my friend Attie — an old soldier — has 
seen the world, and knows what is what ; has 
lots of gumtion, and devil a bit of blarney. — 
Howsomever, the highflyers doesn't like him ; 
and when he takes people's money, he need 
not be quite so cross about it. Attie, let me 
introduce a new pal to you.' Paul made his 
bow. ' Stand at ease, man !' quoth the vete- 
ran, without taking the pipe from his mouth." 

" Gentleman George then continued ; and, 
after pointing out four or five of the company 
(among whom our hero discovered, to his sur- 
prise, his old friends, Mr. Eustace Fitzherbert 
and Mr. William Howard Russell,) came, at 
length, to one with a very red face, and a lusty 
frame of body. ' That gentleman,' said he, 
' is Scarlet Jem ; a dangerous fellow for a 



press, though he says he likes robbing alone 
now, for a general press is not half such a 
good thing as it used to be formerly. You 
have no idea what a hand at disguising him- 
self Scarlet Jem is. He has an old wig which 
he generally does business in ; and you would 
not go for to know him again, when he conceals 
himself under the wig. Oh, he's a precious 
rogue, is Scarlet Jem ! as for the cove on 
t'other side,' continued the host of the Jolly 
Angler, pointing to Long Ned, ' all I can say 
of him, good, bad, or indifferent, is, that he 
has an unkimmon fine head of hair ; and now, 
youngster, as you knows him, spose you goes 
and sits by him, and he'll introduce you to the 
rest ; for, split my wig ! — ( Gentleman George 
was a bit of a swearer) — if I ben't tired ; and 
so here's to your health ; and if so be as your 
name's Paul, may you alway rob Peter in or- 
('er to pay Paul." 

" The full voice of Gentleman George 
thundered forth — ' Keep the peace there, you 
youngster. What ! are you just admitted into 
our merry-makings, and must you be wrang- 
ling already? Harkye, gemmen, I have 
been plagued enough with your quarrels be- 
fore now, and the first cove as breaks the pre- 
sent quiet of the ' Jolly Angler,' shall be 
turned out neck and crop — shan't he, Attie ?' 

Right about, march.' said the hero. ' Ay, 
that's the word, Attie,' said Gentleman 
George : ' and now, Mr. Pepper, if there be . 
any ill blood 'twixt you and the lad there, wash 
it away in a bumper of bingo, and let's hear 
no more whatsomever about it.' ' I'm willing,' 
cried Long Ned, with the deferential air of a 

courtier, and holding out his iand to Paul 

Our hero, being somewhat abashed by the no- 
velty of his situation and the rebuke of Gen- 
tleman George, accepted, though with some 
reluctance, the proffered courtesy. Order 
being thus restored, the conversation of the 
convivialists began to assume a most fascinating 
bias. They talked with infinite gout of the 
sums they had levied on the public, and the 
peculations they had committed for what one 
called the ' good of the community,' and ano- 
ther the ' established order,' meaning them- 
selves. It was easy to see in what school the 
discerning Augustus Tomlinson had learnt the 
value of words. There was something edify- 
ing in hearing the rascals ! So nice- was their 
language, and so honest their enthusiasm for 
their own interests, you might have imagined 
you were listening a coterie of cabinet minis- 
ters conferring on taxes, or debating on per- 
quisites. ' Long may the Commons flourish!' 
cried punning Georgie, filling his glass ; ' it is 
by the commons we're fed, and may they never 
know cultiwation '' ' Three times three '' 
shouted Long Ned ; and the toast was drunk 
as Mr. Pepper proposed. ' A little, moderate 
cultivation of the commons, to speak frankly,' 
said Augustus Tomlinson modestly, 'might 
not be amiss ; ' for it would decoy people into 
the belief that they might travel safely ; and, 
after all a hedge or a barley field, is as good 
for us as a barren heath, where we have no 
shelter if once pursued.' ' You talks nonsense, 
you spooney !' cried a robber of note called 
Bagshot ; who being aged, and having been a 
lawyer's footboy, was sometimes denominated 

Old Bags.' ' You talks nonsense ; these in- 
nowating ploughs are the ruin of us. Every 
blade of corn in a common is an encroachment 
on the constitution and rights of the gemmen 



highwaymen. I'm old and may'ut live to see 
these things ; but mark my words, a time will 
come when a man may go from Lunnun to 
Johny Groat's without losing a penny by one 
of us ; when Hounslow will be safe, and 
Finchley secure. My eyes, what a sad thing 
for us that 'il be !' The venerable old man 
became suddenly silent, and the tears started 
to his eyes. Gentleman George had a great 
horror of blue devils, and particularly dis- 
liked all disagreeable subjects. ' Thunder and 
oons, Old Bags !' quoth mine host of the Jolly 
Angler, ' this will never do : we're all met 
here to be merry, and not to listen to your 
mullancolly tara tarantarums. I says, Ned 
Pepper, spose you tips us a song, and I'll beat 
time with my knuckles.' " &c. &c. &c. * 

Such is the disgusting garbage we see au 
established writer of the present day, catering 
for the diseased palate of the disaffected part 
of his Majesty's subjects ; aye ' and hear others 
praise, too, and that highly. The periodical 
press of Great Britain, (we write it with shame 
and sorrow,) is lauding to the echo, without 
stint or measure, this atrocious farrago of slaug 
and buffoonery, circulated among them, before 
publication, for the purpose of securing their 
ready indiscrimhiating suffrages. To us, the 
work appears one of those detestable panders 
to political malignity, and vulgar love of slan- 
der, that reflect shame and dishonour alike on 
him who writes, and those \i ho read, except 
as we do to condemn. 

Is it possible that all this worst depravity of 
vitiated taste, this ruffianly blackguarding of 
our good and gracious King, (whom God pre- 
serve,) and at such a time too ! is from the peu 
of that same delicate and dandy-minded and 
exquisitely-dressed person, whom Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, of the New Monthly Magazine, com- 
pliments so prettily in those lines 

That seem as if they should be writ with caudle, 
Or drop like posset from sick nurse's mouth, 

to Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq. on the birth 
of his first child ? Alas for outraged loyalty 
and decency ! Are honour, truth, and virtue, 
all exiled ? But merry and wise, honest and 
true, are words out of date now ; though an- 
tiquaries like ourselves, still read of them 
sometimes in an old ballad. 

Mr. Bulwer was ambitious enough, on a 
former occasion, to write the adventures of a 
Gentleman ; in the present instance, he was 
anxious, we presume, to display the versatility 
of his talents by the perfect delineation of a 
blackguard. Whatever we may think of his 
failure in the former attempt, we can congra- 
tulate him on hi3 complete success in the latter. 
He has drawn the character to the life. We 
consign his new novel to the admiration of all 
who esteem the slang of Tom and Jerry as the 
acme of human wit, and to the scorn and ab- 
horrence of the wise, the loyal, and the good. 



Omnibus de la Methods Jacotot. — L'Huillier. 
Paris. 

Omnibus is a word lately introduced into the 
English language, to designate a kind of vehi- 
cle drawn by two or three horses, now current 
in the vicinity of London, and carrying a great 
number of passengers, to distinguish it from 
the two-horse stage coaches, which convey only 

* We have purposely extracted the very passage* 
that are selected for special panegyric, by our learned 
brethren south and north of Berwick-upon-Tweed.—. 

E». 
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six insides and ten outs this, therefore, we 
conceive to be its primary and literal mean- 
ing. In the title prefixed to the book before 
As, we conjecture it is used figuratively, to ex- 
press a summary or general explication of the 
work or system of which it professes to be the 
Omnibus. At least we can attach no other 
meaning to it. 

The method or system Jacotot, is a system 
of instruction of which M. Jacotot claims the 
invention. This gentleman is a native of 
Dijon, in France, was educated in the Poly- 
technic school, afterwards became an advocate, 
a professor of polite literature, a captain of 
artillery, private secretary of the minister at 
war, deputy director of the Polytechnic school, 
professor of ideology, professor of languages, 
professor of the transcendant mathematics, 
professor of the school of jurisprudence, mem- 
ber of the chamber of representatives, and, 
having at length retired to Belgium, has ob- 
tained from the king of the Netherlands, a si- 
tuation of lecturer in the university of Lonvain. 

Here he has made known his invention of a 
method applicable to all kinds of human know- 
ledge, under the name of universal instruction 
and intellectual emancipation. 

In speaking of an improvement, it is satis- 
factory to know something of the individual 
who announces it ; we have, therefore, given 
the omnibus of his biography. We snail now 
proceed to give, from the same source, the om- 
nibus of his system, which is indeed sufficiently 
Concise ; it remains with the reader to judge 
how far it is satisfactory. 

The method commences with the principle, 
" that God has formed the human mind with 
a capacity to instruct itself." Proceeding on 
this fundamental maxim, it does not propose 
that the master should tell the pupil what he 
ought to know, but that the pupil should learn 
it of himself, and without the assistance of any 
other but himself. 

Madame la Methode takes a book — " it is 
of little consequence," we use the author's own 
words — " what book is placed in the hands of 
the child ; however, if elegance of style, pure 
morality, a varied and interesting narrative, a 
mild and virtuous eloquence, be valuable qua- 
lities in the book thus set before him, we should 
choose"— guess, gentle reader ! — " Telema- 
chus! and to this book the child will owe 
every thing." 

The book being placed before the pupil, Ma- 
dame la Methode does not desire him to read. By 
no means, she uses the emphatic word " look," 
and when the pupil has looked, she commences 
a conversation with the following all important 
questions : — 

Madame la Methode — " ' What hast thou 
seen?' 

Monsieur l'Eleve — "' Calypso found herself 
unhappy In being immortal.' 

Madame la Methode — " < What sees't thou 
there ?' 

Monsieur l'Eleve — " ' That Calypso was 
immortal, and that she was unhappy at being 
so. 

Madame la Methode — " • Why was she un- 
happy ?' 

Monsieur TEleve — " ' Because she could 
not console herself.' 

Madame la Methode — ■' ' For what ?' 

Monsieur l'Eleve — " ' For the departure of 
Ulysses-' 

Madame la Methode — " ' What are we to 
conclude from all this ?' 



Monsieur l'Eleve — " « That when we are 
separated from one whose departure we regret, 
we are unhappy, and when one is immortal, 
one finds himself more unhappy still, because 
he does not perceive the term at which his 
misfortune will end.' 

" « And thus,' — exclaims Monsieur Omni- 
bus — ' behold a principle which overthrows, 
from top to bottom by a single sentence, the 
whole system of collegiate instruction." ' 

Monsieur declares open, interminable war — 
' war to the quill's stump' — with the Uni- 
versities. He tells us broadly that they only 
teach the pupils to yawn. This, no doubt, is 
another of his discoveries. 

Yet we must be allowed to say, that if the 
collegiate is to be named the yawning system, 
that now developed, may as justly be called 
the nosey system, for, as far as we can decide 
from this, the only example afforded by the 
book, of the method of instruction, we have 
merely to substitute Monsieur le Professeur, 
for Madame la Methode, and we shall find 
that Monsieur l'Eleve is led on, as it were by 
the nose, through question and answer, as regu- 
larly as any donkey follows the halter. 

Let us, however, try the experiment by 
another process. The book to be used is a 
matter of indifference, Telemachus always ex- 
cepted, let us therefore suppose Madame la 
Methode to put before her pupil the cele- 
brated Mr. Newberry's Christmas gift for 
good little Masters and Misses, (which by the 
bye, this worthy bibliopolist and dissemi- 
nator of literature, in his zeal for promoting 
the march of intellect distributes gratuitously, 
as the book itself informs us, charging only two 
pence for the binding,) and we think it a 
volume fully as intelligible and instructive to 
children as the amours of Calypso, and the ad- 
ventures of the son of Ulysses ; let us' suppose 
we say, this volume opened, the mystic mono- 
syllable, ' look' pronounced, the pupils eye 
directed as per instructions, and the conversation 
then begins. 

Madame la Methode — "'What hast thou 
seen?' 

Mons. l'Eleve — 

Here we go upee, up, up ; 
Aud here we go dnwnee, down, dnwnee; 
Here we go backwards and forwards. 
And hey for London towuee. 

Madame la Methode — «•' < Why did it go 
upee and downee ?' 

Mons. l'Eleve — '< « To keep it from squall- 
ing.' 

Madame la Methode — " < Why did it squall ?' 
Mons. l'Eleve — " * Because it could not 

get 

Madame la Methode — " ' What?' 
Mons. l'Eleve — " ' London townee.' 
Madame la Methode — « ' What do you con- 
clude from all this ?' 

Mons. l'Eleve — " That children cry when 
they want what they cannot get ; and that 
nurses quiet them by talking nonsense ; that 
nonsense is instruction, and instruction non- 
sense.' " It will be unnecessary to carry our 
illustrations farther. 

Having thus taught reading, for which, 
however, as appears from another part of the 
work before us, a previous knowledge of the 
letters is allowed to be of some little service, 
the child is given ink, paper, and a pen; let 
him set himself as he thinks fit, he will con- 
clude by discovering the most convenient me- 
thod for writing. The -author, however, 
suggests that his improvement would be facili- 



tated by the master writing in his presence— 
and we would venture to hint still further, 
that if he shewed him ' how to place his pen 
between his linger and thumb, and even, inci- 
dentally, held hie hand now and again, and 
helped him to trace . the letters according to 
the antiquated fashion, the pupil's movements 
would be somewhat more progressive. 

M. Jacotot lays down another principle, 
founded, as he tells us, on a multiplicity of 
uniform results. All intellects are equal, and 
any apparent differences arise from the inten- 
sity of the 'will and of perseverance. For 
our part, we feel inclined to attribute this 
equality of intellect to another cause. M. 
Jacotot puts what may be called leading ques- 
tions to the pupil; they are echoed in the 
answers: the general level of the intellect 
thus evolved will range a little below that of 
the teacher ; or if it should chance to rise 
above it, he will be utterly incapable of esti- 
mating the height of its elevation. 

This is the age of systems. We have had 
Lancaster's system, and Bell's system, and 
Dufief 's, and the Hamiltonian, and the Perrj'- 
tiian, and now the Jacototian system, and perhaps 
progress has been made by means of them ur 
clearing away some of the rubbish of the olden 
time, that obstructed the infant pupil in scram- 
bling up the first steps of the temple of 
Minerva. But they all appear to us to have 
stopped at a certain point, and that very near 
the entrance, leaving our posterity to force 
their upward way to the summit, by those 
strenuous exertions of inborn talent, aided by 
enlightened and long-continued instructions 
from master-minds, which have been, and we 
believe ever will he, found necessary to attain 
the noble end of their ambition. 

We deem it but justice to say, that we have 
derived our information relative to this new 
system solely from the book before us, which 
professes to be written by a friend and admirer 
of it. If, therefore, we have misconceived it, 
we can only say, that M. Jacotot should ex- 
claim, in the words of the Spanish proverb, 
" Save me from my friends — I can defend my- 
self from my enemies." 



Historical Sketches of the Native Irish <nd 
their descendants : Illustrative of their pa*' 
and present state, with regard to Literature, 
Education, and Oral Instruction. By Chris- 
topher Anderson. Second edition, enlarged- 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd. 

We trust that the first edition of this excellent 
little work is already familiar to most of oui 
readers, and that it is only necessary for us to 
acquaint them that the present one is enriched 
with many important and interesting additions. 
If- there be any, however, into whose hands it 
has not yet fallen, we would recommend it 
strongly to their attention, and can promise 
them that be their creed or politics what they 
may, if they be genuine Irishmen, they cannot 
fail of receiving both pleasure and instruction 
from its perusal 

The. object of the work js the moral snd 
religious education of the people of Irelanw 
but more particularly the instruction of ths 
native or aboriginal Irish, through the niedn" 11 
of their vernacular tongue, and the argument* 
which the writer "advances is support of . ■» 
views appear to us to be quite conclusive an 
incontrovertible. 

Our limits will not permit us to £>*< * 



